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In every situation; many factors are involved in the 
cirsBpe of a particular form of . addro^s and there is usually more than 
onefllpceptable form- The setting this study is .the office of the 
director of a large business organization. The focus is a description 
of address* -foims used, by a person holding the position of director *of 
ija committee, an ambiguous position in the organizational hierarchy. 
The particular factors that are significant here are staxus and' 
intimacy* The irays that fi;:st names and nicknames are uSieii..H4thin the 
committee office indicates that in that context, intimacj^iis a more 
important consideration in the choice of address forms than is 
::^tatus^ A new compromise form of ^address, first ixame plus last name,, 
was invented^^by the committee-director for use with xhe associate 
directors as a way of avoiding using either-first name or title plus 
last name. Ose of this particular address form i3 inxefpreted as a , 
means of calling attention to the committee-director's ambiguous f 
status as well as the low intimacy factor. (AHH) 
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THEUS^AHOAKALYSIS OF' 
i UlNXmit FORKS' OF ADDRE^: ' 



/ ' ' N^.Ueds-ibrwi.tz .' 
/ tkilvefslty of Pmsylvanit 



/•■ The choice of »fi address foni Is deteralned pr'lwrillf by the relitlon- 
,'shlp beMen the speaker aid the person 'addressed jBrowi .awl Ford: 1961 : y 
37S,' Slobin, Wller and,:Porter 1968:289); .This statenent should not, how-" 
ever, be taken' to luply that for any gtven situation, there Is only a single ■ . 
. appropriate fora of address; It is wre often the .case tfiat^ any bjie of ■ 
several ^1d be acceptable, te a result, the choice of Hpecfflc one frw 
amog the posslbflltlos can be seeo.as a uy of conveying subtle shades of 
ieaning. As Fielding and .Fraser.'have said of .the wre general 'use of, lan- 
guage: "rale relationships do notcowletely detemlne the selection of . • ; • 
particular conversational behaviors; Indeed, It Is the existence, df choice ■• ■ 
^ihlch JlloNs' the Individual to express particular aeanings by selecting a ' 
Wked' forn father tlian the ex^ctedi sociaiy'rescribed forn,' [1978:2i8).' 
(tn.each situation there are oany factors involved In tlie choice of i partlcu- 
iar fom of address, fron such obvious facts as the i?»lative age, status, and 
sex of participnts, to those usually of l,ess significance, such'as,*(hether . 
the exchange is a greeting or not. Saie;of these factors have a',wre'<11rect 
i influence oh the choice of address fonjj'than. others, but there is rarely ' 
' only one acceptable fom;,. Rather, or the possible forw one is chosen which 
:' stresses southing about' the participants or their relationship which ; ■ ! ■ 
I another would not have .shown as well. V 

In sow studies. the assmptlon' seeins.tO b(i.fliade. that there Is a Halted ' 
niflber of address foiw.,' But. often It Is only amatter of.'recoanlzing that . ' 
new forms can be created,' ,or that' Infrequwtly used, used In. new. " 
wjys. As )l1tteriiians;ihasJidocuttnted,in;a period 0^^^ ' 
fonns. of address are among thosey linguistic foni? whi ch most clearly and 
..imedlately reflect that chang/n96I.^48). It wi.ll'be.suggested.in these' 
■ pages, that other causes also contribute to change 1n ,ad.dresS;.foni5, and that • 
whatever the cause new forns are deserving of .c?reful;Study. . 
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It follows from this that a. ;pHori assunptlons.rejardintiKhlch forms. ' \ 
. of address will prove to be slomjfocant in a given situation are self-defeating; 
^? 9 researcher with' such assw^Jtions is likely to miss aiiythlnq new or unusual * 
The use of questionnaires and ottier techniques designed >to oather data quickly 
froci, the largest poisible sanole |can only increase the chance that any new 
, ' 'developraents will either be nitsse^ or discounted as insignificant. For cer- 
' taln'iuses, tt^ere .fs no doubt that questionnaires 'are tfie best choice. 'As 
. -\Bates and Bellgnl >o1nt outi "the questionnaire resiwnses do reflect what the 
' ' ' truants beliw to be the ideal system of address". (1975:286). «hen' the ' 
' ■ idei%ystew is understood alreatjy, as it is for tarlcap English, thQf are . 



of littig help. 

"is* ' 



In ii^^ recent, study of^addr^ss fons in India, Bean dearlyi states the 
argument agaWt any form of quantification: "1*0. attempt was made to quantify . , 
the data: quantification is.not an appropriate technique for the elucidation ' 
of semantic stncjw^res where thej rare usage may bfe as iUutiiiiating as connon 
ones' (1978:xy-xv,iif^: Once it ts' recogniied.that iincown atMress forms are . 
signifjcant, aiKl furtier, that they are not likely to, be. reveated in the study, 
of ideal behavior, dif ftrent methods of msearcli are clearly called for.' 
■ Certainly the most useful^ these is the direct teryation of actual be-- • 
havior; Only when the reseal^;J«r is able to become an accepted part of the: 
situation can the devplopment of^n unuwal address fom be studied from Its 
inception throusih its accepUnce(o^^6qual]yp^^^^ ■ 
In a specific group of people/ " , \ 
' In the following pages the developw"^ , 
of address ..will be presented and analyzed, to. olace these in 
context, the people, the^ situation, and the other a33t^s^ forms .in use'. :• "i 
' will be described in some,detail As Hymeste.suggestedv':^^^^^ ' « 
is a relation between sentences and^cpntexts, requiring analysijs^of both" ■ " : \ 
(1974:156), Hlthout an understanding of th^ context the need fo%,new / • ■ 
address foni would not be apparent; with It generalizations 'can be j^d? and 
later.tested In other situations. . ^. ^i:;. 
,' Before continuing, a brief note on whit this paper does not .Incluife.' ■ 
It Is a discussion of forms of address. M. In soeaking directly to sdm(|ne). 
but not of fonns of reference (used in speaking about soireone)'. They are;;be]d , 
by this author to bfe distinct categories, each 'worthy of separate considefai ■..■ 
t1on. • And it ISa discussion of personal names as forms of addresialiiiost ■ 
exclusively. The other possible types-'of address usually studied are t^i'ntenis_, ' 
pronouns,: and status markers! Of these; kintertis were not applicable .to -the 
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situation, proiioins in English do notconvey.'infotiHtjon'on'Status or. ' 
intincy. and status' irters si^ily wre not found in thii situation, a1- 
•. tlioggh tli«y.certai|ily»uldta^^^ '' ' , 

.. 'tdnteiit , 

The' settinj is a' large business orgjnization. Of priiiiary concern' is the 
office of the Director, uade up of .the Director, ten Associate Directors, 
supporting staff iwibers, and secretaries. The Director has tw staff leiii- . 
hers teach'. vlth their owi secretary), an. a*1n1strat1ve assistant (a clericaf 
position just above that of secretary), and a sicretary. Each Associate . '* 
Mrtctorltts at least one secretary; the wjority also have.one or rare- staff 
wnberSi, ^ • **. v ' 

The a*iTiistrative assistant to one of the Associate Directors, Sue, 
M\ be" the ifxus^of this pajer due to her-use'of "unusual^ forms of address, ■. 
She tes wprked for .jthe" same Associate Director for ,:n1nf-years,^ starting as 

I his secretary.^' She' is/a wnan In her late-thirties, extremely well-organized 

r J '''''' ■ 'i* 

and -efficient/ Mhen a vacw as manager of the Conmttee'Control (CC) 
office occurred, she applied for,^;and was given, . ■ the jobv 

■ The job she accepted.has "an aotiguous pcsiticn ih theiorganizatlonal 
hierarchy. There are, ways in which Sue is now in a, position "parallel" to, 
that of the Assklate Dirertors"; however, there .are just as mariy/ways in ; 
**ich her. position' is unequal to theirs. The most important way in which ' 
Sue's positton is- equal to that of the Associate Directors Is that she is now^ 
as they are;* accountable' only to the fiirector or 'a member of his 1iied1al;e 

'staffi An at)breviated version of the organizational chart follows. ' ' ' 

■. ^■ ■■■■ ■■ . r-;-'-- ,'. ■ ■ ■ ■ : 



Director,' 



"CCmanager 



-Dtrertor^-staff- 



Ki -.Kl no AD AD- AD, AD AO, AD . AD. 

Just as the. Wrector'.s own siipporjing staff members are in a sense outside 
•jof^the main- flow of -infoniiatlon and responsibility in ,the organization, so 
' WtheCC manager.. ; - ; 



The reison the manager of CC has such a high place in the .organizationil; 
hierarchy Is that she, has* direct contact with the'public. flearly alVof tte;.; 

■ work in the office Is repetitive, mundane, and often .simole to the ootwt;of } ' 

belng.borlng. lut on occasion a situatlon.will occur which poses a potentii]"' 

problem/ If the wrong decision. 1s made, the"resuU will be adverse pubjid^^ 

for the organization as a whole. And so the' primary qualiflcatioos for ttis 

.' ■ ■ '(f . 

job are the ability to efficiently organize and process i larqe amount of -'i ■ 

routine work, irt conjunction with the ability to 1«dtately recognize amd • 

• correctly resolve the few potential problems. So that these potential prpbleiiis 
' ■ might be liunediately brought to the attcntiw .of the Director, the CC of|ice 

is placed under his personal control/ " | , 

, That Sue's new, job hais statos- similar to that of the Associate, Directors' 
. jn 'reality, and not just on,?)aper, can be demonstrated In several; ways. First, 

. within a year of taking the job she succeeded In nearly doubling .the physical 
size^of the office by moving' it jcross the hall Second, In the same time 
. period, .she Increased" the size of her staff f ran three people to five j In ' 
an organization where addltionaUpace' and, employees are in constant demand; . 
CC was granted both. . . . • j , 

It must be recognized that by requesting additional people and space, . 
Sue put herself in direct, although certainly passive, competition w^ith. the . : 
■Associate, Directors, The/e Is onjy a limited amount of space avall^ble^in . , 

, /the present building, and since- there, are no plans to' move to another boiWing; 

■ in the, near future, onl^y as many people can be. hired as fit into the available 

. space, The result is tijat the Director could agree to grant increased. space • 

* and additional, employees to Ct^only if he at 'the same* time denied "them to one- 
of thp Associate Difeciors (they being the only others with the authority . 
to asif for either space or additional staff).' 

Farthennore,:' by gaining space and employees. Sue not ojly demonstrated 
, her states,, she actually Increased Uv First, she proved herself willinc to * 

enter into conpetition with' the Associate Directors,and able to win. Second, 
— Irbecoming responsible for a larger space and more-peop^e^sh^i^K-Msed— 



■ the prestige of both CC and its manager, for ,in an environment, of limited ^ 

resources, the larger' an office, and the more numerous. jts staff, the ■ 
I ■• ■ ' ' ' ■ * " / 

. more inportant it is considered, to be,.. • ' ' ■ 

- In contrast" to the w^ys in wihich Sue has a position; ,equali;io that of 

; the /Associate Directors, there are.many wys' in which^she is clearly not 

their-equal. Some of these are' intrinsic to the job/ an^d. others are 'due • 

to the characteristics of the particu?a^^ person ^holding that job. Of 



thefoiWr, tte-BOStslgnlfltt^^^^ , 
That ts to say, declslpns .nde in CC have' virtually no iwact on either the • 
policy decisions or the diy-to-day .inanageiient pf the institution (these being 
'.the- priwry concerns of everyone else in the^^ta^^^^ 

This fact leads to.several results, the most Imoortant of which Is that , " 
Sue .has no i.egitiwtp* buslnes's^riented reason for daily contact wi th anyone — 
; else in the building* neither the Associate Directorsi their staff iwiters 
and secretaries! -nor the Oirjctor. In m. yxsp equal *to the Associate 
Oirectors,*she is'ln fact serrated fm then'ljy a lack of conwn Interests., 
' jShe has never gottey to knew nany^ of the staff Rwfcers , and has no reason to 
!': now; Fomerly on good terw with all the secretaries, she is no longer one ' 
'; vof their number. And although contact with her boss, the. Director, is both 
; \ present and legitiMte, the anount of such contact Is severely limited. This 
::f;ls Tiot to say that Sue has no ptact with anyone in the building, outside 
^^of.her own staff;' the' point is'that she has virtually .no legitiwte , wgrk- 
i-i oriented contact. For all practical purposes, CC functions independently of 
! 'thjf rest of the building. ■ ^ , / 

^ ' ^ Of lesser iaportance, but still significant, *re problens with the . • 
V location of the office, and the'type of staff working for Sue, It has been 
i'^^ioted that, she was Ible to krease both physical soace and staff, but 
V^iiptesslw M this is.quanti^ of space and people ,is;not the only iiiportant 
''.iciBtiieratlon. Looking first at the question of space, CC Is Iwated on the 
te'floor of the taiWii^! There is nothing intrinsically wrong *1th the ' _ 
' tfliitlon, but the Director is located on the ffrst.floor, and the space 
' . c^osest'ta hioi is'^oed' as being the most^desirable, and that furthest . ■ 
away least so. Therefore, In a building nade up of three floors, to be on 
the third floor has unfavorable connotations. (One of the Associate Directors, 
is on the.third floor, but th? others are either on the first or second floors.) 
Mdtb'onal problen with, the particular spaa ; 
; that she has no private office to call her'own, She driginally had one* but 
was. able to gain additional staff ieiibers only at the expenseY having to 
share her office with then. It should be noted that all of the. te^^^ 
Directors have private, offices, « do aany of their staff oMte 

Lopking next' at -the presfent staff of CC, differences again appear Vhen 
they are cwpared wlth the staff of the Associate Directors., Each of the • 
'fescciate Directors, has resDonslblllty.for.at least pne. staff ineiAer : ' 
I'l (ttSoaT1y:Mle; lisiially wei'i-educated. usually well-paid) who Is hired.to • »: 

■ heTp tl« Associate, Director with hiSMfly responsibilltle?, and at least «ie ,. , > 



7 ^ secretary. But the CC. staff ineiiters- can all be best described as clerks: th<y 

do simple, routine work which Sue,; as the manager, oversees. Furtheraore, ' 
■ ■ ■ 1n contrast .to the Associate Directors' staff meinbfrs, they are all female,:; .• 
; . all have less education, and alVaVe jaid correswndingljf lower salaries.- In . , 
addition. Sue has no secretary^she either does her own typing and secretariil 
duties, or lets whoever has a free .iDonent take over; . ^ ' ^ 
, Looking now at the characteristics of the person presently holding the •• 

■ job of wnager of CC, there are several inportant factors.. One is Sue's age, : 
for she is younger thap all of the Associate Directors by at least ten years. 
Another is her education, for she never went to^college, and all of the Associate' 

. Directors have either an \IK or a Ph.D. A thiM Is her sex, • for all of the 
Assxiate Directors are m, \n addition to these, there is the additional . 
factorjDf her pr1or':history of employments She has been 

• a wcretarif and administrative assistant within the Director's building. ra.ther 
' ' than coming from a position of duthority -in another part of the organization, 
as the Associate Directors have, . 

! • If tfc teociate Directors. consider Sue's present job as nothing inore 
than a higter level clerical position," they do have some justification. -The ^ 
woqair'who:;had thc'job before," Sue was originally administrative assistant to. 
V _ one of-the Wsociate-Dir^^^^^ the.job as manager of CC to become, 

'y ^ adninlstratlve assistant to the Director himself. Precedent thus suggests 
.. : '""that the position as manager of CC should be considered to be a steo above 
: f ) ; adm'inljtratlve assistant to an- Associate Director, and a step below administrative 
..assistant to the Director. 

To sumarize briefly: Sue' has similar sUtus to the Associate Directors 
Vvirtue of 'her place In the organizational hierarchy, and her ability to. . 
'. engage In conpetition with them and win (demonstrated by her havins obtained- 
■ ■ : ad.dit1onal space and staff members); but her status is less than theirs in 
^ the area of responsibility, location of her office, type of staff under her, 
' anount of private space, her age, sex, education, and prior career, The 
, . result of the combination of these factors is that- her position in the organ- '. 

■ ization can best be described as ambiguous. Due to this, choice of which 
. address fow to "use Is cwplicated «nd,w111 be discussed in detail, after . 

. . the situatiU within CC is described.!^, 

Uhen Sue was appointed manager' of .tt it consisted of three people, and 
two' crowded' rooms connected by; a narrow passageway. Not only did the -manager 
■ not have a private -office, she had no more space allotted to her than to . 



, anyone else, Wth'ln stx ■onihs Sue had petitioned for and been granted a 

• larger set of offices -acrosvihe hall^ The initial distribution of space . 

• provided one as the itenagy^i office,. ?nd the other; as a shared office 

; for the'rest of:the staff /(Wi 'hrl and Atbertha), Hithln. another six , . 
■ wntlts Sw had, increased hfr/^teff. by tw (tetly and Wendy)' an'cl reorganized 

the office, giving the.tNO new staff netibers desks in what had been her 
. private office;'^ ' / ' ^ \ . /' 

Suj .Is the aooolnted roanaqer of the office,, but Fani^ is' the acknowledged 

second in comnd. She has worked In tC^longer than anyone else, remaining 
. thwjigh several changes.ln personnel (mainly chances In those over rather 

.than under her )V HarJ and^Al bertha' have both been In the office longer thin ' 
| -Siie and are"KCuitcqed to taking their ord^^^ The two rocms are 

• thus , in many ways separate fron each other, with Fanny occupying the |)os1t1on 
'of greatest authority In her' room.' . . ^ ■ 

. Of tl)e tw(^;n^ ewployees, Betty was secretary to one of the Director's 
: own' staff mb^n^ l)ut he left the organizati on , and the newly-appointed 
nan brought his own secretary with h1tt,T Ker Acceptance of a . job In CC was 
one of the few wvs in wfiich she could stay in the buHdlog. The other liew 
eiployee was nyself. I had previously worked with Sue under the same Associate 
Director for three months, ;and when she changed jobs she' asked if ! would make; 
the move with her; I spent four weeks with her tn the first office, ind nearly 
a year of pai;t-tJii»e , work In the second, ' ^ 

The relative. status of the six people in CC can best be described as a 
sluplified hieraWiy, and can be dhgranned in the following manner: 



Sue 



y Far 



Betty Fanny 



4 



rj 

Albertha 



■ \ 



It docs not seeffi'lmwr^t to go Into this mattfer in detail; br1efly,relative 
status iflthin CC depended upon age, as well as current and fomer areas of 
responsibility, 



Nani-Bq- Behavior' ' , . ' . , '* ' 

• it is by now.an established fact that "the principle option of address 
in Anerican 'English. is the choice between use of the first name (hereafter ' 
abbreviated .to Ffi) and the use of a title with the last name (ILN)" (Brown 
and Ford,' 1961:375). As a result, much' of the research on .namino behavior . 
haS' concentrated on the use of these 'two fonns, and the meanino of 'Mch |^i "[^ 
relation to the other. There are^ three possible, patterns of use in a dyad, 
and these have been-analyzed in detail in Brown and Ford (1961:380) and in . • 
• Slobin, Miller and Sorter (1968:291-2), Briefly, they are: ■ ' ^ 
Mutual exchange of fN, which has" been related to' intinDcy, 
infonnality, and equal .status; \ / . ; . 
I ,Mutua\ exchange .of TLN, wfiich has been related to distance and 
' V foniialitly; and , ; ^ 

3, Non-reciprocaf exchange, of FN and J\A, where the FN is used to 
the person of lower status, and the TLN is used to the person of 
^higher status. 

Looking ,at thesp options, the.address system used in American English ' 
would seem to be exceedingly sinpl^Jxfhj -composed of any two people , andiOnly 
th'ree*possible patterns of address. As 'a description of "the ideal system.^- 
it is no doubt correct, but it is nonetheless misleading, for the actual . 
system used in American English Is ndt nearly so "simple, Tt^ principle forms 
of address are not the only ones used, nor dot people. limit themselves to the. 
convenient: dyads postulatediby the majority of researchers. Onc^^all of the / 
occurring^ forms" of address are considered, and aU.of the people tn a given 
envirbranent are- included, the.system outlined above can no longer be viewed - 
as sufficient and conplete,^* : ' " 

Obviously the research describecl in this paper, makes 'no false claim to 
being a description of the complete repertoire of address forms for alfspeak- 
ers of' Anerican English. The claim:tannot ev^ be made that all of the addwss 
forms used by all of the people within a single building are described. The 
only thing being attemoted is the description of the address fonns used bv 
a sinqle oerson. in her relations to others in the buildinq. The point, is not 
to qather all of the existinq data,, but to describe^tw unusual pieces of . 
"behavior in.'tfieir context, -so that :the.1r use may be -better understood, in the . 
hopes that this will lead to a further compreliension of how address systems. • 
function in everyday life. 



There 4re really, tw .separate pa^ts the Jwsl ness organization under » 
study to be considered,, each In its /elation to Sue: the limedlate context/ 
(the CC o/ftce) and the larger context (the^l)ani1n9 .as a whole). The pat- 
'tems of address jo each level of context vrijl be Ascrl W separately. .. 
N WthlnCC evenfow m FNas the1r,prj»ar^ , . . - 

other and to their nanager. It Is not used to'^the excluslon of other forms, 
'however; for rto-wwtng (J) (avoiding the use of a nami entirely), and'lLN also 
appear, tfipugh Infrequently. The use of these forms Is rare, and seems to 
depend prinarHy on the ionedlate context jn which they are found, For example, 
ILK night dccilr In a conversation which Included a stranger, someone who did ^ 
not know the staff ^of CC and would not. Mlately recognise the use of' FN. 
And In ah) extended' conversation, repeated usage of FN 1t^^^^ 
and' i \% llteljf to occur; once' the person ibeing addressed has already been . 
named. (TMs Is cleanly a.dlfferent usage-of J.than when It oaurs without ' 
the addrei^ having been named at all.) The point Is that peopU rarely ■ 
find a single address form appropriate. for every occasion/ , \ 
, In retiirn, It would appcar'that Sue can use.elther of the two principle 
/'options; FN'-or TUi, But her staff members use FN when referring to her, and 
"so", for her to uie TIN for them wpuld be In .contradlcilj* of the status reU- , 
. tionship existing fietween them. Yet for her ^o accept the use of^ mutual FN . " 
would result, in her giving up a certain amountof the status she has so . 
recently "earned. Aid so. she has chosen Instead to adopt a fo™ coanon to. 
some situations. but uncoBDon in bu'sljiesS: nicknames (NN); She uses NN for 
three of the five people ilnder her ja possible explanation for the two ex- . 
.ceptltfhswii? be given, shortljf), ' " * " . \ 

' , Sue has created ijicknames for three of her staff: Bet.t3f she calls . 
■Betty B" :(the first letter of her last name); Hendy she.calls "Hendy-Loo* , . 
(L being .the first lett^ flf. !^^ 

(a sii^ile reversal); and Fanny she calls 'Fanny Hae" or "Fanny H^ybeir .. 
■ (neither of which have anything to do with her last name). Harj Is occasionally 
, ca-lled Harjbrie (her full name-it Is Impossible to say here.that either . * 
should be considered aNN), and Albertiia is nevei^^ . . , 

'.• The use of. nicknames is very complicated: they w^^^^ 
on marv different xcasions, for many reasons. Too few NN appeared In the » * 
situation descrilwd here for a detailed anal^kis of them to .bi>: presented, ■ 
Therefore, although it ipultf clearly be desirable to have a classification ^ - 
. of -the dififerent types, and an analysis of *e yse and iieaninp of each, ; 



\ , . nothing of the sort; can be:attemoted' he're|, Until further research can be 
conducted, all the nicknames found will have to be considered essentially 
r equivalent. And' what fo'lliws miist be acceoted as only a tentative analysis, 
■ subject tO; later verification. . . 

The use V a single NN is closely related to the use' of multipie names 
tfW). Broiyi and Fonf (fescribe HN ^as "^the ^ase in which two" or more versions 
. of the proper name are used In free' variation with one another' '(1961:378), 
; They have .suggested that thf use. of Mff rebresents a greater degree of intiigcy 
than .the*.u5e of FN. Assuming^that the creation and, subsequent use of a NN for 
a ■ . ■ a person also represents an Increased jnti^acy^ :it is possible to Inter&ret 
• 'Suc's^'use of NN as an attempt to/create a ncm^reciprocal use of address forms 
, .with her staff. This can be expressed In ^the form of the: relationship:... 

, , ' ■ ; ■ TIN ::W:: FN ;;nn^^- . ■ ; ' ; ' 

*„■-•'■'■ ' ■ j» ■ ' ' ' , ' ■ ' 

■V ' To explain: if 'it is-assuaed that asyirotrlc usage' of foris of address is' ; 
' .A ■. ,relate(l to a difference o"f rank or status; and if the person with a higher ■ 
f. ^ .degree bf status uses FN to a>erson of lower status, rett^^^ 
■, 'i return; than It ts possible to see the use Qf FN by someone of loner status 
\ to sotneorle of h1g)ier; status as. permitting, or at timeslsven rejuirino/the 

use ofNN.1n*return, 'thus assuring>that t^ . • 

. maintained. At the same^lme, remetering thatthe use of NN inplles an . 
V .T^ Intimaqy be^ri the namer and the- one named, tfc asynmetrlc relationship of 
FN : NN is restricted b use between people on Intimate terms but. of unequaV . 
.status. .1 -. * ■ I I " ». 

. The above is only a hypothesis, built does make sense in explalnin? 

■ , the given situation. It is iijportjnt that this hypothesis not J)e^ considered 
^ ■ . a necessary cause; ?nd effect relationship, sue}) thjt evety tine an ambiguous^ 
situation of the s^rt describell^ so far arises the only or" even the best : . 
, solution will be. the one that. Sue has found. Rather, s1nc^ this form^of ^ 
address is used in an unusual manher and accepted, the problem is to iiiscov?r 
•some of the causes of its usage and acceptance, . . . 
, t * Sue.'s -symmetrical usage of FN with twQimembers of her staff c^^^ 

\ be explained as indicative of the fact-tjiat she' is not on intimate personal : 
V • ' ' * terms with them, as is'indeed the case^^-.This leads to the suqgestion that • 
intimacy is. a more' important consideration In choice of address forms'. than ,; 
is status. Support for this 'suggestion is provided by the two.follwing 
examples of NH usage outside of CC, \ 



The- first exao^le Invotvfe the staff, nenber to the Ass^^iate Director 
for whom Sue workefl previously. 'He began to use a NN ("Fru/jru") Instead 

. of FN as his principle font of address for Sue. Utilizing/the niJes pre* 
viouiiy suggested. It wuld seew that he indicates tw tlincs by this choice. • 
One js- that-he has nore status than Sue, which he certainly did at the tine 
she worked' in that oi^ice. The' other Is that they "are in close personal 
.temsi vhich they are not. Thus he is breaking, the urptated rules/and * 
reversing the order of priority in which they should/^ For this 
reason Sue's reaction ofintense dislike is mdily^^^^ If he wre 
wrely reiterating his position of status as beingyabove could not , 

^;Object." : But since he is. inp^lying a personal relationship which does not 
exist,, she has justification for objecting, to. result of- her negative 

, reaction is .that . he has decreased usage of the JW, although even when she • *' 
left the office .he did not completely discontinue It.). < , . 

• •• the second example involves another stafi nwnter, ^(orking for.a dif-' :. 
ferent Associate Director. has greater status than Sue, but th^ are •" " ' . 
friends, and she has created a'NK for hin. / His name ^ Dr., Charles HcElroy,' 
and she calls hln Hoctor Darly." Possibly because ofV specific attribute? 
of this NN (it has a double exchange of jetters> it has'a phasing sounds atid 
it cannot be confused'with any specific English words) it harlot only been - 
accepted by jthe person named but 1s occasionally used by severalothers in the 
building as well.^ 

• It is. time how to look at, the larger context, the building as a .whole. 
•The primary f^ of address used fonSue^ ty virtually everyone'is FN. For 
some this is the reciprocail FN of eoual. status, for others it. is/the rton- 
reciproal'FN of; unequal state. As.with the staff of CC, other address^ 
fonK .occur occasionally in cartaln situations, but this serves only as 
. proof .that no inattcr what the ideafi system, in reality it is rare to fjnd 
a single address "fomi appropriate/ lOW uf the tine. (This holds true ;f or '• 
all the ases discussed below as/well, of course.) . , ■ i ' 

The Director is Sue's, ineojate boss, and In accordance with his' ^ . * 
clearly higher status and the jack of intimacy* between then^ Sue uses TUI 
as her.fori of address; for.hiw, . This is clearly the expected fomiv and as 
stich its use. is unmarked. Fo^ the sectttaries, who are Sue.'s friends, and 
with whqn'she has used-the; FN of equal ;status for'so long, she continues ^ 
.to W a reciprocal fN. , Again, this ts the expected; unmarked foni». .For 
the staff members, h||r depends on the 'status and degree: of intimacy 



)(ith each as an. individual: depending on the balance of these variables she 
uses FN, TLN, NN, or P as her pr1iiia?7 forms of -adilress. Since she has so. , 
r. little contact with the staff members-, form of .address does not pose a • , 
S^very serious problem: when contact does occur it is usually brief and for . 
, , I these occasions Ms always,av8llable. 

•| ; , K is only when speaking with the Associate Directors that Sue has a 
^problem In the choice of address/, As their equal, In all the ways" previously" 
, ■ • / ; mentioned, she would legitimately call the Associate" Directors by their f"h, 
■ ;• ' 4:^; they call. each othe^ ■ [ 

. ' liince there are so maiiy^ways in which she is not their equal ,jt would be 
-^thought presuq)tiye.. As a person of lesser status, in all those ways previously 
Lifentioned, she should useTLN. :But thiS;Cho1ce ii no better: since there are " 
^ ' . . ., ■■ '^some ways in which Sue is their equal, she is, justified in using something 
■ , • * . " . Jjnore i 

' and how^stie wishes- others to Vle^ ,: .. 

: 'The option of NN,>rtiich'Sue has used successfully within CC, canffot •. ; 
, • . be used with the Associate Directors, for she does not know them wel^'^^^^^ 
' individually to overcome the status difference. The most conwn .choice in a 
/ Situation, of ambiguity Is P, as Ervin-Tripp has suggested (1972:221). Use 
of this form as by graduate students to" their professors, as a- means of 
transition, .after they stop using TLN and before they begin using FN;|as' 
been analyzed by Hclntire (1972).' Certainly this fonn was. frequentljr used 
by Sue, but if ? is used to the exclusion, of other direct foms of address it 
can become awkward and stilted after a short time. , , 
V Since there was really no other standard alternative available. Sue • 
|f' .. * invented her own. Hore exactly, as with her use of flN, ,she adopted a fonn 
, available for occasional use in a different situation., jn this case, she . 
took first name and last name (FN + LN). as her standard form of address^with 
' .* the Associate Directprs. This form is rarely used as a direct address form 
' , / In American English, although \t does..occas1onally appear as a means of • 
emphasis, This use is favored by parents 'mandi/ig' their children, as in 
the example, "Hary Beth Goodman, you come inside right this' minute!" 
'.(see Brown and Ford, 1961:182). Key has suggested that it may also be used- 
as a salutation in a letter if t(ie relationship^between addressee and 
• ' " iddressor' is ambiguous (1975:48). More often I* + LN ^em a a fotiii of 
■' ■ ; .■• .reference, altliough its use 1s not.consistenUas pointed out by Adler .. . ' 
■■„;■ >•■. (1978:184). ' 



: It jhouldte aentloned that when FH + LN is used, whether by Sue in , 
this situation or by others in different situations, the fli is usually the 
full name^ That is, if a person's naae is'charles, but he is usually called 
Charlie or Chuck, when FN UN Is used he will be called Charles + LN. This, 
senes as a means of enphasiSv and Increases the oddity of the fom, for as 
Brown and Ford have suggested, We first names in terican English very 

. seldoo occur In full form" (1961: 376).; The saw is probably true for ferale 
first names' as well. 

Tte fom FH +111 is so uncocmon that its, usage is highly marked. Ervin- . 
Tripp has. pointed out that: Tihen there is agreement about the normal, un^ 
marked address form to alters of unspecified status, then any shift Is a ' 
message- (1961:61). It would seem that even in a situation where alters have 
unspecified status, and there is only agreement about what the normal, . 
uirorked addrtss fori are. a shift is no leis Significant a.message. Further; 
it is apparent from the present situation that amount of usage by a single 

,*per$or does not change the fact that a given form is marked. Thus, no 
natter how often Sue calls the Associate Directors by FN + LN^ it'still remains 
a marked fonn of address. Jhis is demonstrated b* the fact that Sue's usaqe ' 

. of tl)e form seas' to be/accompanied by paralinguistic features, which clearly 
separate it frcn the rest of the kntence in which it occurs. (Unfortunately. 

. I was not able to analyze^ this at the time> so cannot provide further^detai Is.) 

This markedness may be one reason why Sue' can conttntle to us.e'thi5,..form^ 
• of address. Every time she uses the form she calls attention to , her ambiguous 
' status position, and forces the person she addresses to recognfze Jt. ITiis 
legittmatizes her use. of an unijsual fona ofjddress: it serves a.jpecific 
filnction for her which no other fom would serve as well, iveryfe in the > 
'building knows that her position of status is ambiguous, so ratheftha^ 

■ to ignore the' fact, she calls attention,, to it. * She is breaking the established 
unspoken rules for address," but in such.away that everyone can continue tO' . 
■'pemlt her to do it . . .... " '''' 

. It Is possible to analyze the' reasons why everyone continues to peraif 
Sue^.to' uSe this altemative even more closely. She has previously shewn that ; 

■ she knows what •the rales fdr ^ropeir^onK «<Wress are, so that her usage 
of aj! unusual form does not Indicate merely a mistake which should be . ; 
corrected. Only soii«one who has. proven knowledge of the rules would be ; 
permitted tb.hreakthem.^c blatantly. )lore important;on]y :one who was well 



\\' aware of what the rules were could break them with such proficiency. If 
\ she did not know the rules, she would break them at times when it would 
not serve a useful purpose, as 'does the man who continues to call, her by- 
NN, Further, it is possible- that only in a situation where there is a 
paradox whicti^calls for an unusual solution, such as. Sue's apparent versus 
her actual status! would she be permitted to break therules. By her 
solution she has found a way to (ninimize any negative reactions she .might • 
• otherwise caose, if she used either FN before it was acceotable or'TLN when." 
; it was too formal The Associate Directors are perceptive men, and are fully , • 
aware of . Sue's problem. That they accept her solution -probably olays an , . 
importanpirt in her' continued usage of FN + LH. If they .'refused to accept * 
' it, sh^ could not longer use. It. for it would then serve a negative rather than" 
a positive .functions > ■ 

; Brown and Ford have suggested that "in the progression towards intimacy 
of unequals the superior is always the pacesetter initiating new moves in / ^ * 
that direction". (1961:389). It Is important to recognize as well that once 
' the superior uses FN, it is then up to the person of lower status to interpret 
whether reciprocal FN or non-reciprocal TIN is expected in return. Due to 
this,the- progression towards Intimacy should* really be considered a mutual 
. decision. In this way Sue initiated the progression, by her use of any 
/address form Q(her than TLN, but the Associate Oi.rectors agreed to the change 
V ' ly: accepting her use of the new fomi. It 1s apparent that Sue f elt. uncomfort- 
able using the reciprocal FN, and so created a * form as an intermediary 
step between FN and TLNi 

• One consideration in hcr choice of the new form may have been that it 
■ had no itiplications already attached, as would the use of.either FN or TLN. . 
• That is, FN and TIN are clearly linked to. additional meanings of status and * 
intimacy,, Whereas the use of a new form could not be. As a result, the 
■participants in the situation had to agree upon Wie. new 1mpl1ca^t1ons to 
be assigned the new form. These were suggested by Sue (ambiguous status, 
lack of intimaqy) and accepted by the others. That this at no time had to . 
be verbalized is a tribute to- the Influence of context over linguistic fom. 

Conclusion *^ 

. Perhaps itviS, because km of. address seem to be disprete entitles ■ 
. ' that they have so Vten been treated as, separable from the, context in which 
they occur, Whatever the reason, the assumption of this^paper has been that 



^ In order^to.understtiid ajiy but the mt coomon behavior, forms of address; ' \ 
like so marly othec subjects, are 'best studied fn context, i 
: jt ta$' been shCMn that one ^^a^^^ - 

-OQiy be an aiiibiguous-^ pcsiti^on in^n organization. In this particular - ' 
situation, the. result was the use of NN to those, of antbiguous '(somewhat lower] 
status but, high intlnaor, .and the use of^'pN + Lfi to* those of afliblguous (some*. 

' what higher^y status biit^ow Intinacy. Two transitional steps, to be used In 
making finen distinctions between levels 'of status and intiii^acy,were thus .. ' . 

. added to the available options of address in American English, ^ 
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•.Footnotes' 



For further discussion of this notion ^see Goffinan's explanation of . . 
a '•inedley of voices" (1967":61) and.Berreman's description ofi'segwnts. 
•of, social selvesMl972:574).; , . • 



2. It is recognized that sex. is clearly .a .factor in this situation, birt . 
. ■ as it' is'only. one of many it is not discussed in cireat .detall;'' For ^ 

■further readings on the role of sex as a variable in the use. of address 
• • forms, see Key (1975), .Kramer, (19)5), and Thqrne tfd Henley (1975). 

■ ■ '. '■■ • ' . 



3. Itwould.be Interesting to' foM' this up,' but unfortunately the -.. 
'time I did not paysufficient aitentipn- to' the'SRread of this NN, and 
so cannot document it here. " ■ . ■ 
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